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Almanac of paſt Time and that to come ; to demonſtrate that 
all the Celeſtial Motions are equal in Mean Time, with the 
only ſure and new Aſtronomical Method of finding the Lon- 
gitude by the Paſſage of the Moon through the firſt unknown 
Terreſtrial Meridian, as a preparatory Step to make Tables of 
the Moon's Motion in her Paſſage. 


{To be Dedicated to the Britiſh Nation. 


I, HIS new ſyſtem of the world produces a new aſtro- 
nomy. It places the comets Ny they exiſt) in the 
center, where Copernicus placed the fun; round this center 
the earth, accompanied by the modn as her ſatellite, moves in a 
rfect circle, the radius of which is about three millions of 
eagues; and the radius of the moon's orbit, or her diſtance 
from the earth's center is eighty, or one hundred thouſand 
Feagues, or a thirtieth part of the radius of the earth's orbit. 
2. The ſun moves in a concentric circle to that of the earth 
at thirty or thirty-three millions of leagues from the center of 
the world, round which Venus and Mercury revolve as ſatellites: 
beyond the orbit of the ſun, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, 
Georgian and the others, if there are any to the ſtars, with their 
ſatellites move in ſimilar concentric circles, 

. From this new diſpoſition, the carth being excentric, it 
will give the appearance to the other planets of moving in 
elyptical orbits, while in reality they do not. This alone 
deſtroys the elyptical motion attributed by Newton to the 
heavenly bodies. 

4. The ſame excentricity of the earth makes an entire ſup- 
plement to the epycicles of the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, for the ap- 
i ph of the earth approaching to, or zeceding from the other 
planets, | | | 
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5. It alſo produces the effect. of the periodical returns of true 
time to mean time, the cauſe to which this phenomenon is at- 
tributed by all the aſtronomers being falſe. 

6. From this ſimple diſpoſition of the univerſe, all the aſtro- 
nomical phenomena, which other ſyſtems cannot ſatisfactorily 
demonſtrate are accounted for, It renders all the motions of 
all the heavenly bodies equal in time, becauſe there is no reaſon 
why it ſhould be unequal or irregular, There is in my new ſyſtem 
a greater conveniency than in that of Copernicus. The earth 
performs in it a ſmaller orbit, the radius of which being no 
more than of three millions of leagues, the acceleration of the 
earth is only of about ſixty- ſix thouſand leagues for one degree, 
one-third per day: but in Copernicus's ſyſtem it ought to be of 
nine hundred thouſand leagues for fifty-nine minutes per day ; 
the radius of her orbit being of thirzy-three millions of leagues. 

7. On the principles of this new ſyſtem I have proceeded to 
the correction of time, firſt in the cycle, where there is no reſi- 
due of time, the motions of the earth, ſun and moon being 
commenturate to one another, which reſtores the fplendor the 
cycle had in former days: lecond, (as a conſequence of this cor- 
rection) in the quantity of the ſolar year, and moon's ſynodic 
month: the third, in laying down that there is in the circum- 
ference of the earth a firſt meridian, in which the motions of the 
earth herſelf, the ſun and moon agree exactly at the end of each 
cycle, without which the cycle would not be perfect. 

8. In order to demonſtrate this perfection by a fact, I propoſe 
to publiſh this Atlas of time and motions, and to proceed after 
to calculate thoſe motions tor days, hours, minutes and ſeconds, 
by means of a greater and grander projection of the ſame circles, 
and the ſame diviftion, | 

9. In the diviſion of this Atlas, it is impoſſible that the ſecond 
minutes ſhould be apparent, on account of the ſmallneſs of the 
circles, in order to conclude, or calculate the terreſtrial longitude, 
and it is abſolutely neceſſary; the difference in time of eight 
ſeconds being the difference of one degree in longitude in their 
pailage through the moon's center. 

10. This Atlas is alſo neceſſary to be joined to the tables, to 
be made by diſcrete quantity or numbers, to ſee how they agree 
with the continual quantities of daily motion. 

11. 1 1 that there is no calculation from numbers to 
determine the continual actual motion af the earth, ſun, and 
moon, without the pri jection of their obi s in the plans, which 
2 on a ſcale ſufficiently large to expreſs ſeconds of time 

pace. 

1. B copying this Atlas on a ſcale of ſufficient extent, 
tables of the moon's motion may be conſtructed; this ſcale may 
be ſo large that ſeconds may be diſtinctly marked, and if poſſible 
the third or fourth part of a ſecond. Then the diameter of the 
terreſtrial orbit coming from the fun, would ſubtend an arc of 
ſeven degrees and a half, This will cauſe the ſun's noon to be 
advanced or retarded to one terreſtrial meridian, on account of 


the equal motion of the earth round her center, by fifteen 
minutes 
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minutes of mean time; but not the inclination of the ecliptic 
to the equator, | 

13. By the propoſed projection of this Atlas it will be found 
that no other error can enter in the calculation, than that of the 
manual diviſion, which will be local, and without any influence 
in the continuity of the motions, as are all the errors of 
numbers. 

14, The ſecond neceſſary thing to be attended to in the divi- 
ſion of theſe orbits, is to make them correſpond with the equal 
motions of the ſun, the moon and the earth in the heavens. 
The ſun muſt have ſet off at firſt from ſome point in his ecclyp- 
tic; this point is that, where by ſuppoſition, the firſt cycle of time 
took its beginning, and drawing a perpendicular from this point 
to the center of the world, there is in that line, or in its plane, 
that the center of the earth and moon being in conjunction 
with the ſun, have met at the ſame moment, to be no more ſo 
in that plan, but after a whole cycle, or nineteen years, to begin 
another cycle. The earth, to which all the obſervations muſt 
be related, having in her circumference three hundred and fixty 
degrees, had preſented to the ſun in the beginning of a cycle but 
one point, to be noon in the ſame moment which is the very 
firſt terreſtrial meridian. 

15, I ſuppoſe now that the earth and ſun are ſtanding ſtill in 
their orbits in the ſaid perpendicular line, or plane, only that the 
earth moves round the center, and the moon round the center of 
the earth: then it is evident that the days or the terreſtrial rotation 
would be equal, both terminate and begin in the ſame per- 
pendicular line, and the moon would always finiſh her revolu- 
tions in it, 

16. In the ſame manner, ſuppoſing the ſun, the moon and the 
earth to move in their proper orbits, each will finiſh their revo- 
lutions as if reſting in that perpendicular, or in a line or plane 
parallel thereto, Behold the whole ſecret of nature from 
whence all the equalities and apparent inequalities of time and 
motions ariſe ; for theſe three — being in motion, change 
their appearance in a ſingular manner. This being laid down, 

17, We muſt preſerve to the earth and moon chiefly their 
paralleliſm, in all the motions they have in their proper orbits. 
Conſequently the earth, which turns round her axis, has a 
meridian alone, which arrives always to the paralleliſm of the 
perpendicular of the cycles, as the pendulum clocks demonſtrate 
it in an equal number of beats, or oſcillations, or feconds : 
this is what is called mean time always invariable, becauſe the 
ſame fixed ſtar returns to the (ame meridian in an equal ſpace 
of tive and motion,” The motion of the moon is abſolutely 
ſimilar to this, and the ſame in an equal time on account of the 
ſame paralleliſm, though the may go to the right or to the left 
of the fun, following the earth's center, 

18, The moſt neceſſary things to the undetſtanding of this 
conſtruction are, the diſcrete quantities to be adapted to the 
continual quantities of thoſe circles, which are as follow: the 


ſun makes his revolution from the perpendicular of the qycle, 
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that is to ſ y. three hundred and ſixty degrees, in three hundred 
and ſixty- five days, five hours, forty-one minutes and one 
nineteenth of mean time, which being repeated nineteen times, 
produces a whole cycle, or {ix thouſand nine hundred and thirty- 
nine days and a half. It is the ſame as to ſay ſix thouſand nine 
hundred ar:d thirty-nine earth's revolutions on her axis and a 
half, according to the paralleliſm of its meridian's plane in 
twenty-four hours: it is the whole mean time in which all the 
periods and phenomena reſpecting the earth, the ſun and moon 
are terminated, in order to begin again in another cycle, The 
earth alſo, ſetting out at the fame time from the perpendicular 
of the cycles in her proper orbit, makes exactly twenty fix turns 
in the ſpace of a cycle, or nine thouſand three hundred aud ſixty 
degrees, which being divided by nineteen years, give a year, 
four hundred and ninety two degrees and twelve nineteenths; 
to one day one degree twenty minutes and a fraction. In this 
manner the earth ſhall finiih each year of a cycle in a different 
point of her orbit, according to her paralleliſm, fo that ſhe ter- 
minates the laſt year of a cycle in her perpendicular, in order 
to begin another. | 
18. The moon in her orbit round the center of the earth be- 
gins her motion at the ſame time as the earth and ſun, from the 
ame perpendicular of the cycles. The duration of her orbit, 
according to the ſaid paralleliſm, is of twenty-ſeven days, 
ſeven hours, forty- two minutes and twelve-two hundred and hf- 
ty-fourths ; the makes thirteen turns ina year, and moves about 
ten days of a fourteenth, ſo that the moon makes in nineteen 
ſolar years two hundred and fhfty-four turns exactly round the 
center of the ezrth, or nincty-one thouſand four hundred and 
forty degrees, in {1x thouſand nine hundred and thirty-nine turns 
and a half, of the earth round her center. The moon's center, 
in the end of its turns round the earth, makes a perfect paral- 
leliſm with the center of the earth to the perpendicular of the 
cycles, as the plane of the firſt terreſtrial meridian makes it 
every twenty-four hours, Conſequently the moon runs per 
day, as a mean motion, thirteen degrees, ten minutes and eight 
thouſand three hundred and ninety-thirteen thouſand eight hun- 
dred and ſeventy ninths. I ſay mean motion, becauſe the moon 
being an earth's ſatellite, the — run in the interior part of 
the earth's orbit are naturally ſhorter than the ſpaces run over 
in the exterior part of it, which cauſes the apparent inequality 
of her motion, as I ſhall demonſtrate to my ſubſcribers ; and 


that this is alſo a demonſtration of the impoſſibility of Coper- 


nicus's ſyſtem to exiſt, 

19. From this motion of the moon it reſults, that ſhe performs 
in one year twelve lunations, or twelve ſynodic months, which 
relate only to the illumination of her diſk by the ſun, called the 
lunar year, of about three hundred and fifty-four days. In the 
next following eleven days wanted to complete the ſolar year, 
the moon begins the thirteenth lunation, after the thirteenth 
conjunction in the ſame ſolar year, which ſpace of time is named 


Epact. This epact of eleven days in the ſpace of nineteen ets 
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duces on account of the other meridians re 
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of a cycle, forms about ſeven ſynodic months, which joined to 
two hundred and twenty-eight others, produced from the mul- 
tiplication of twelve ſynodic months hy nineteen years, make 
two hundred and thirty five lunations exactly. The epact and 
the ſynodic months are as an accidental reſult of the ſun's illu- 
mination ; conſequently they will be unequal one to another, 
the epact of one year unequal to the epact of another, on account 
of the terreſtrial orbit's ſemidiameter. This, notwithſtanding, 
ſerves to demonſtrate, in the nineteen years of a cycle, the 
wonderful equality of motions in the earth, the ſun and noon, 
as I prove it in my correction of time. The ſynodic month 
and the epact will be conſidered as a reſult of her proper motion 
in her orbit, as it is ſaid in the precedent No. 18, by the obſer- 
vation of which nevertheleſs the ancients have obſerved her 
motion and reckoned her duration. 

20. Thus the diviſion of all thoſe quantities correſponding 
perfectly one with the other is very mechanical, and to be 
made by the art of diviſion, the demonſtration of which is the 
intent of this Atlas, from whence all the inequalities of time 
and motions will be as a reſult of the-ſame equality and the 
ſame uniformity. All, I ſay, is but an . nge or an eftect 
neceſſarily riſing fem this new poſition of the earth, the moon 
and the fun, We can place in this number the periods of true 
time, the ſynodic month, the epact, and other quantities, 

21. T he firſt of the ſaid effects is the moſt remarkable of all, 
when one can obſerve that the true time, that is to ſay the ſun's 
noon, and conlequently ariſing and ſetting, advances or retards 
the noon of mean time by more than fif;een minutes, without 
augmenting the duration of the day. It can be explained in 
another manner, if we conceive that the earth,.by turning al- 
ways in an equal time, in order to preſent the ſame meridian to 
the ſame point in the heavens as is a fixed ſtar, meets the center 
of the ſun by the ſame meridian fifteen minutes ſooner or later 
than it ought to be as for the ſtar. Hence it is evident, that 
then the (in's center deviated from this regular point, where 
the regular motion of the earth ought to mcet it; for the eartn 
in the ſame time cannot be regular and irregular in her rota- 
tion, as it is evident by the pendulum clocks and the noon of 
the ſun, The aſtronomers have aſcribed this effect to the in- 
clination of the ecelyptic to the equator. But as the inclination 
of the ecelyptic to the equator is the ſame thing as the inclination 
of the equator to the ecclyptic, all thoſe inclinations are but emp- 
ty words, which cannot produce in the heavens, and in the rota- 
tion of the earth (remaining always in the ſame polition) any 
change in the motion, neither in time, relatively to the fame 
meridian and to the ſame point in the heavens. In reſpect to 
the earth, the reaſon of this impoſſibility is, that the earth pro- 

latively to the other 
points in the heavens, the ſame effect as the firſt meridian to one 
point in the heavens, the inclination of the earth being always 
the ſame, In order to the ſun, his rays are always exiſting 
without any change, ſetting out from his center, which is one 
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point in the heavens, Its delination is not a reaſon of the dif- 
ference of true time to mean time; for th- tables in the Alma- 
nac, 174, the 19th of March, in which the declination and the 
Jongitude is oo, the difference of true time to mean time is 
ſeven minutes, fifty ſeconds, and nine thirds, which turned 
in fpace makes almoſt two degrees of deviation from his regular 
place, according to the rotation of the earth. In my new 
fyttem this difference gives the diameter of the terreſtrial orbit, 
the radius of which is three millions of leagues more or leſs, 
which is a wonderful difference, 

22, By the publication of this Atlas, a new mechanical aſtro- 
nomy will be found, the certainty of wnich in its reſults, will 
conſiſt only in the exactneſs of the diviſio , which principles 
being the moſt ſimple as demonſtrated, is the reaſon why this 
new method, whereby I propoſe to find the longitude, is alſo 
mechanical, and ſubject to the molt exact or minute diviſion, 
as well as the tables which ariſe from the fixed ſpaces are daily 
run over by the moon, the ſun and the earth, in two cycles. 
T he ſpaces run daily by the moon in ſuch an undiſcontinuous 
ſpace of nineteen years being exact, preſent the means of dividing 
it in twenty four hours, minutes, and ſeconds, while the rotation 
of the earth al ſo, in twenty-f ur hours, frym the ſun's center 
to the ſame center, meaſures it as a nonius, and the point in 
which thoſe two motions agree with, is exactly that of the 
paſſing of the moon through the firſt meridian of the earth. 

23. 1 ſay, that the firſt meridian on earth in which time and 
motion take their beginning in each cycle is quite unknown. — 
Notwithſtanding, the tables of diſcrete quantity ought to be 
made for it, in ſuppoſing one fixed meridian in the circumfe- 
rence of the earth, which begins and finithes one cycle, The 
ſaid tables being made for the paſſage of the moon through this 
fiſt meridian, | obſerve the ſame paſſage in any other equally 
unknown meridian, as that of London, of Rome, or Mexico.— 
I find this paſlage, as for example, in London, to day, at thir- 
teen hours, twenty minutes, twelve ſeconds, I feek in the 
tables, and I find that on the ſame day the paſſage through the 
firſt meridian was at thirteen hours, eighteen minutes, and four 
ſeconds : then this paſlage is ſooner by two minutes and eight 
ſeconds, or one hundred and twenty-eight ſeconds, I fee alſo 
that this day, the total of retardation of the moon's paſſage for 
the ſame meridian, is of forty eight minutes, whence I conclude, 
that eight ſeconds are for this day the retardation of one degree; 
then, in dividing one hundred andtwenty-eight ſeconas to eight 
ſeconds of one degree, ſixteen degrees come for the difference in 
longitude trom London to the firſt terreſtrial meridian, which 
now- will be no longer unknown, but at fixteen degrees eaſt- 
ward of London. This exainple demonſtrates how many leſs 
difficulties are in this method than in any other. This example 
is alſo to be followed always in the practice, by the repeti- 
tion of which it will be found that the longitude of every place 


will be fixed very aſtronomically. 
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24. In ſhort, this atlas ought to ſerve for che demonſtration 
of the manner in which the tables will be made: when the ter- 
reſtrial orbit hall be made with four thouſand feet in diameter, 
more or lefs, and he moon's orbit being in proportion, in a 
moveable circle, the centte of which will be the earth, to be di- 
vided as the ſecond minutes may be clearly marked; the moon's 
orbit, with all her diviſions following the earth in her orbit, 
conſerves always her piralleliſm to the perpendiculir of the 
cycles, and in the ſame time the daily motion of the moon may 
be marked in an inferior plane, which ſhall give in a fpiral line 
the ſpaces run over hy the moon in twenty-four hours of mean 
time, as much as nineteen years of a cycle, with no interrup- 
tion of this daily motion. Now it is evideat, that the daily 
motion of the moon deſcribes, and tepreſents by the ſpaces the 
twenty-four hours of mean time, as well as the whole heavenly 
circumference repreſents the twenty-four hours of true time, 
from the centre of the ſun to the ſame centre in the next day, 
which is meaſured daily by the firſt terreſtrial meridian :—then 
it is evident that thoſe two twenty-four hours, that of the true 
time deſcribed by the firſt meridian, and that of the moon, 
in mean time in their daily motion, both agree in one poinu 
which is the paſſage of the firſt terreſtrial meridian through the 

. moon's centre, which depends entirely from the proper motion 
of the ſun, the earth, and moon in their proper orbits in mean 
time. In this poſition true time has nothing in common with 
it, and the meeting of this paſſage varies at the rate of their va- 
riation, By theſe means one cannot be miſtaken in — 
it tor thirty-eight years, if the projection of thoſe circles an 
motions is well proportioned and divided in mean time. All the 
irregularities aſcribed by the aſtronomers to the moon's motion 
ariſe rather from the combination of motions proper to thoſe 
three bodies, which in this method cannot have another mi(- 
take than that of the diviſion, 

25. This atlas, made for the repreſentation of it, will contain 
1, This primordial inſtruction. 24s, The correction of time 
applicable to all the ſyſtems. Ztio, The addreſs to the Board of 
Longitude, 40, My Petition to the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain for the purpoſe of preſerving my right and property. Sto, 
A true method tor demonſtrating the error and the ſalſeneis of 
all aſtronomical tahles, chiefly thoſe of the moon, with other 
things of this kind. te, It will contain thirty-eight copper- 

lates—repreſenting the motion of the ſun, the moon, and earth, 

ay by day, in thirty-eight years of two cycles. Another plate 
will be added, containing the general motion of one cycle to de- 

monſtrate the exactneſs of a new aſtronomy, It is impoſſible 
to conclude any thing perfectly from the ſmallneſs of this book, 
though it will b the greatett poſſible on the largeſt atlas paper 
but it will be publiſhed for the demonſtration of the principles 
in this new ſyſtem. A chrondlogical compendium will be made, 
to demonſtrate that the beginning of the Chriſtian zra is placed 
at the end of 210 cycles of the world, or in 3990, as it is proved 
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by the aſtronomical calculation in the correction of time, which 

perſectly agree with the computation of the Holy Bible. | 

At the end of this atlas two other produRions of the author 

will be added, viz. his diſcoveries in hydraulics, and on weights 

and meaſures. Upon the meaſures he has the pleafure of offer- 

TS: ing a certain method for meaſuring the length of the pendulum, 
sf? which is always equal in all the climates of the earth, againſt 

1 the aſſertion of the academy of Paris. 


CONDITIQNS or rug SUBSCRIPTION, 


This atlas will be printed on the greateſt atlas paper, and in 
three languages Latin, Englith, and French, for the conve- 
nicnce of all nations. 

Thoſe who defire to have a greater account and knowledge 
on the certainty of the moon's motion before their ſubſcription, 
may call at No, 74, Hay-market, where the author will ſhew to 
toe ſubſcribers a ſpecimen of a whole year of moon's motion 

a in his new eſyſtem. | 

As the Atlas paper, the printing, and the 

carefully treated will render this work very ex 


2 ſcribers will pay three guineas and a half in ſubia and'two 
} and a half at the delivery of the work—to ponſubFRrtbers nine 
b * guineas. g 3 % | gn 
; Te ſubſcriptions will be received at the following Bookſellers: 


N Mr. Edwards, Pall Mall; Mr. Booſy, Broad-ſtreet, Royal 
| Exchange; Mr. Chapman, No. 151, Fleet-ſtreet; Mr. 
Debret, Piccadilly; Mr. Boffe, Gerrard- ſtreet: and others. 
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3 I am very happy in announcing to the public, that all former 
| objections of finding the longitude by the paſſage of the moon 
over any terreſtrial meridian, on account of the impoſſibility of, 
obſerving her tranſit to any degree of ſufficient accuracy by any 
nautical inſtrument hitherto uſed, is now happily removed, as: 
| P. R. Nugent, Eſq. (Gray's Inn Coffee houte), has invented 
8 an univertal reflecting ſeptant, which amongſt many other uſeful 
and ingenious matters, reſolves all neceſſary nautical aſtronomy, . 
by immediate obſervation, and by which the tranſit through the 
merician may be eaſily a id accurately taken at fea or on ſhore, . 
dy the moſt ſimple obſerver. This being the only neceſlary ; 
0 operation for my new method of finding the longitude, I am 
1 perſuaded that by this inſtrument, after my new tables will be 
| made, the longitude will be found without any error of obſer- 
vation, He hath alſo invented an univerſal azimuth, or ſteering 
* compaſs, by which and the aforeſaid inſtrument, the magnetic 
[ | variation may be obtained to degrecs, minutes, and ſeconds ;— - 
1. and the entire ſimplicity of theſe inſtruments are ſuch, that the 
| public of all countries may henceforth be ſupplied, for half the 
preſent colt of ſuch inad<quate inſtruments, ; 
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